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MEMOIR OF SIR HUMPHREY 
DAVY, BART, L.L.D. PRESI- 
DENT OF THE ROYAL SO- 
CIETY, &¢. 

Tue life of a votary of science 
affords but scanty materials for the 
species of biography most interest- 
ing to the majority of readers. It 
presents no“ bair-breadth ’scapes,” 
no marvellous adventures—none of 
those brilliant *‘ sketches of life,” 
which evince a lamentable know- 
ledge of the world; nothing, in 
short, which is calculated to satiate 
the thirst of irrational curiosity, or 
suspend the ennui of indolence and 
apathy. It is a history of the 
march of intellect, developing a 
concatenation of ideas, in natural 
order and succession ; and the in- 
terest it is capable of exciting, can 
only be experienced by those who 
are qualitied, by their own attain- 
ments, to participate in the tri- 
umphs of reason, 

Of the sciences, which have been 
advanced by the discoveries and 
improvements of modern times, che- 
mistry stands first; and so exten- 
sive, rapid, and important have 
been the late acquisitions in that 
branch of human knowledge, that 
the present age is almost enti- 
tled to claim it as its own ex- 
elusive discovery. These attain- 
ments are chiefly to be attributed 
to the substitution of the analy- 
tical for the synthetical method 
of phylosophizing ; and, in the next 
place, to the profound judgment 
and indefatigable ardour with which 
the subject of this memoir has avail- 
ed himself of that great improve 
ment, in developing the mystcrious 
constitution of the infinitely diver- 
sified matter, amongst which we are 
destined to exist. When we con- 
sider that by chemistry we are 
taught to combine and adapt to our 
use or pleasure the elements which 
Surround us, and that every disco- 
very in this infinite field of inquiry 
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confers new powers on man, we 
have a faint glimpse of a possible 
futurity, in which the human mind 
may find afar more extensive scope 
for the employment of its energics 
than we are now able to conceive, 
Such anticipations may impress ug 
with a just estimation of this sci, 
ence, and of those eminent profess 
ors, to whose labours we are in- 
debted for its present improved 
state. 

The discoveries of Black, Priest- 
ley, and Cavendish, Lavoisier, 
Franklin, and Bergman, had al- 
ready introduced into chemical 
science the long neglected requi- 
sites of close investigation and logi- 
cal deduction ; but it was reserved 
for Sir Humpbry Davy to demon- 
strate the vast superiority of mo- 
dern principles by the most brilliant 
career of discovery, which, since 
the days of Newton, has graced the 
annals of science. 

Sir Humphry Davy was born De- 
cember 17, 1779, at Penzance, in 
Cornwall. His family is ancient, 
and above the middle class; his 
paternal great grandfather had con- 
siderable landed property in the 
parish of Budgwin, and his father 
possessed a small paternal estate 
opposite St. Michael's Mount, eall- 
ed Farfel, on which he died in 1795, 
after having injured his fortune by 
expending considerable sums in 
attempting agricultural improve- 
ments. Sit Humphry received the 
first rudiments of his education at 
the grammar-schools of Penzance 
and Truro: at the former place he 
resided with Mr. John Tonkin, sur- 
geon,a benevolent and intelligent 
man, who had been intimately con- 
nected with his maternal grandfa- 
ther, and treated him witha degree 
of kindness little less than parental. 

He was always considered as a 
distinguished boy; and there are 
many natives of Penzance, who re- 
member his poems and verses writ- 
ten at thecarly age ofnine years. At 
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that period, his miad seems io have 
received a bias in favour of poctry, 
which he continucd to cultivate till 
his fifteenth year, when he became 
the pupilof Mr.(since Dr.) Borlase, 
of Penzance, a very ingenious sur- 
geon and accomplished man, intend- 
ing to prepare himself for graduating 


as a physician at Edinborgh. Con-. 


scious of uncommon powers, ani re- 
solved to attempt a nobler career 
than circumstances appeared to pro- 
mise,or his friends could expect.Mr. 
Davy laid down for himself a plan 
of education, which embraced the 
circle of the sciences. By his eight- 
eenth year, he had acquired the 
rudiments of botany, anatomy, and 
physiology, the simpler mathema- 
tics, metaphysics, natural philoso- 
phy and chemistry. But chemistry 
soon arrested his whole attention, 
for be at once saw that this science 
offered the best unexplored field 
for the exertion of talent. Having 
made some experiments on the air 
disengaged by sea-weeds from the 
water of the ocean, which convinced 
him thatthese vegetables perform- 
ed the same part in purilying the 
air dissolved in water which land 
vegetables act in the atmosphere, 
he communicated them to Dr. Bed- 
does, who had at that time circu- 
lated proposals for publishing a 
journal of philosophical contribu- 
tions from the west of England. 
This produced a_ correspondence 
hetween Dr, Beddoes and Mr. Davy, 
in which (he Doctor proposed, that 
Mr. Davy, who at this time was only 
nineteen years of age, should sus- 
pend his plan of going to Edinburgh, 
and take a part in experiments 
which were then about to be insti- 
tuted at Bristol, for investigating 
the medical powers of factitious 
airs ; to which proposal Mr. Davy 
consented, on condition that he 
should have the uncontrouled su- 
perintendance of these ex periments. 
About this time he hecame ac- 
quainted with Davies Gilbert, Esq. 
M.P. a gentleman of high scienti- 
fic attainments, with whom he form- 
ed a friendship. which has always 
continued, Mr, Davy consulted with 
Mr. Gilbert on his plan of study, and 
his attachment to chemistry, when 
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that gentleman judiciously advised 
him to pursue his career in this sci- 
ence. With Dr. Beddoes Mr. Davy 
resided for a considerable time, and 
was constantly occapied in new 
chemical investigations, being oc. 
casionally assisted by his friend 
Mr. W. Clayficld, a very respect- 
able and amiable gentleman of 
Bristol, who was ardently attached 
to chemical pursuits. Here he 
discovered the respirability of ni- 
trous oxide, and made a number 
of laborious experiments on gase- 
ous bodies, which he afterwards 
published in “ Researches Chemical 
and Philosophical,” a work that 
was universally well received by 
the chemical world, and created a 
high reputation for its author, at 
that time only twenty-one years of 
age. This led to his introduction 
to Count Rumford, and tu his being 
elected Professor of Chemistry in 
the Royal Institution, established 
in Albemarle-street, for the purpose 
of diflusing knowledge, of facilita- 
ting the general introduction of 
useful mechanical inventions and 
improvements, and of teaching, by 
courses of philosuphical lectures and 
experiments, the application of 
science to the common purposes of 
life. Among the beneficial effects 
of this Institution it is not to be 
accounted the least that it proved 
the means of removing Mr. Davy 
to a station which allorded scope 
and opportunity for the exercise of 
his talents. On obtaining this ap- 
pointment, Mr. Davy gave up all 
his views of the medical profession, 
and devoted himself cutirely to 
chemistry, with what success the 
“Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety Society,” his ** Elements of 
Chemical Philosophy,” of * Agri- 
cultural Chemistry,” and his work 
of ** Researches on Flame,” and on 
the “* Safety Lamp for Coa! Mines,” 
will best shew. 

His first experiments in the ca- 
pacity of Professor of Chemistry ia 
the Royal Institution, were made on 
the substances employed in the pro- 
cess of tanning, with others to which 
similar properties were ascribed, in 
consequence of the discovery made 
by M. Seguier, of Paris, of the pe- 











culiar vegetable matter, now called 
tannin; but after much investiga- 
tion, Mr. Davy candidly declared, 
that practical experiments had al- 
ready done su much for the art, 
that very little improvement could 
be expected from any known theory. 
He was, during the same period, 
frequently occupied in experiments 
on galvanism, 

In 1802, he commenced his in- 
teresting course of lectures before 
the Board of Agriculture, which he 
continued for ten years. The de- 
pendence of agriculture upon che- 
mical causes bad previously been 
noticed, but was first completely 
demonstrated in these lectures, 
which, at the same time, conveyed 
muck practical information. But 
so rapid were the discoveries of the 
author, that, in preparing these 
discourses for publication a few 
years afterwards, he was under the 
necessity of making several altera- 
tions, to adapt them to the improv- 
ed state of chemical knowledge, 
which his own labuurs had, in that 
short time, produced. 

In 1893, he was elected F.R.S. 
and, in 1805, a Member of the Royal 
Irish Academy. He had already 
acquired, by his talents and urba- 
nity, the friendship of most of the 
distinguished literary men and phi- 
losophers of the metropolis, and 
enumerated among his intimate 
friends the late venerable Presi- 
dent of the Royal Socicty, the ce- 
lebrated philosophers Cavendish, 
Hatchett, Wollaston, Babington, 
Children, Tennant, and others equal- 
ly eminent. At the same time he 
corresponded with the principal 
chemists of every part of Europe. 

Being appointed, in 1806, to deli- 
ver the Bakerian Lecture of the 
Royal Society, he displayed some 
very interesting new agencies of 
electricity, by means of the well- 
known galvanic apparatus. Svon 
afterwards he made one of the most 
brilliantdiscoveries of modern times, 
in the decomposition of two fixed 
alkalies, which, in direct refutation 
of the hy pothesis previously adopt- 
ed, were found to consist of a pecu- 
liar metallic base united to a large 
yuantity of oxygen. These alkalies 
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were potash and soda, and the me- 

tals thus discovered were called 
potassium and sodium. Mr. Davy 
was equally successful in the appli- 
cation of galvanism to the decom- 
position of the earths, About this 
time he became secretary of the 
Royal Society. 

In 1808 Mr. Davy received a 
prize from the French Institute, as 
a tribute to his indisputable merit, 
from which even national enmity 
could not withold the meed of ad- 
miration. 

In pursuing his experiments on 
the application of electricity to che- 
mistry, and on the alkalies, phos- 
phorous,sulphur,carbonaceous mat- 
ter, and the acids which had not 
been decomposed, he succeeded in 
proving the simplicity of the oxy- 
muriatic acid. During the greater 
part of 1810, Mr. Davy was employ- 
ed on the combinations of oxymu- 
tiatic gas and oxygen, and their 
chemical relations to inflammable 
bodies; and his experiments were 
contirmed by those of several French 
chemists, and by Berzelius of Stock- 
holm. But the inferences, drawn 
by them from these experiments, 
differed in some instances from those 
deduced by Mr. Davy. The parti- 
zans of Lavvisier would not allow 
that oxygen is onc of the principles 
of alkalies ; they denied the metal- 
lism of potash and soda as metaliic 
oxides ; and maintained that they 
were simple bodies, which in com- 
hining with hydrogen formed hy- 
dructs. 

(To be continued.) 


———— 


EXTRACTS FROM CAPT. LYON’S 
TRAVELS IN NORTHERN AF- 
RICA, IN 1818, 1819, AND 
1820, JUST PUBLISHED. 
Carrain Lyon commences with 

a modest preface, which is followed 

by achartofhis route. After nar- 

rating the circumstances which led 
him to volunteer his services, the 
gallant author carries us with him, 

Mr. Ritchie, a French artist, called 

Dupont, and a shipwright, named 

John Belford (who termed the ex pe- 

ditionary party), to Tripoli, where, 

tu facilitate their enterprize, they 
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assumed the dress and appellation 
of Moslems. They agreed to travel 
to Mourzouk with Mohammed el 
Mukni, the Bey of Fezzan; but that 
important personage taking a con- 
siderable time in getting ready, our 
countrymen, in the interim, indulged 
in a seasoning trip to the Gharian 
Mountains. The particulars are re- 
lated in a pleasing way, but there 
is nothing of sufficient novelty to 
arrest our attention. The author, 
after this opportunity of inspection, 
ventares upon a charactcristic view 
of the Arab people. It may be sur- 
mised that his means of information 
are rather scant, but he has made 
the most of them, and the sketch is 
not uninteresting. Among other 
things, talking of the horses, he 
says— 

** The Arabs consider a large 
belly as very handsome; and some 
horses, from the nature of their food, 
acquire such rotundity in this re- 
spect that they appear like mares 
in foal. A light mane and tail ona 
chesnut horse is considered un- 
lucky ; the colour, thongh common, 
is not much admired, and the feet 
of such animals are accounted soft 
and tender. Bay is the favourite 
colour next to light grey, which is 
much in request, the bashaw gene- 
rally riding horses of this descrip- 
tion. Much importance is attached 
to the manner in which the legs are 
coloured, stockinged horses being 
in the extremes of good or bad luck, 
according to the disposition of the 
white. If both fore-legs are marked, 
it is good ; if one hind and one fore- 
leg are marked on the same side, it 
is very unlucky; or if one alone is 
white it is equally unfortunate; but 
if opposite legs (off fore and near 
hind) are light, nothing can be more 
admired. Ridiculous as these fan- 
cies may appear, they nevertheless 
influcnce the price of horses, some- 
times even to a sixth of their 
value.” 

Captain Lyon does not seem to 
be aware that, like most other no- 
tions apparently superstitious, these 
opinions on horse-flesh may have 
their origin in a shrewd observance 
of nature. Many old freaks and 
ancicat follies, as they are thought, 
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have begun in this way, and bern 
sanctified, as it were, by some relj- 
gious association, in order to obtain 





for them a more general assent | 


among the multitude. And even in 
our own country, this very prejudice 
about the colour of a horse’s legs js 
as firmly rooted as in Africa; and, 
according to the rhyme, a Yorkshire 
groom is as prone to believe as an 
Arab devoté— 


One white foot, buy a horse ; 

Two white feet, try ahorse ; 

Three white feet, look well about him ; 
And four white feet, go without him. 


Travellers often need not go so 
far as they imagine to see and hear 
strange things. But we are again 
in Tripoli. 

All arrangements completed, Mr. 
Ritchie, Captain Lyon, and John 
Belford, set out on the 25th of 
March, 1819, with the Bey Mukai, 
for Mourzouk. From ignorance of 
the proper merchandize, they were 
miserably provided with the articles 
requisite to be taken for traffic in 
the interior; and though Govern- 
ment allowed £2000 for the purpose 
of outfit, it was either so injudi- 
ciously expended, or so dispropor- 
tioned to the object, that the party 
were literally reduced to starvation 
by the period they reached what 
might be called their first stage, 
Mourzouk, the capital of Fezzan. 
On the road to that town, which was 
passed in thirty-nine days, Captain 
Lyon kept but a common-place 
journal; and if Mr. Ritchie made 
any memoranda, they were lost 
when he died there. We find but 
one entry deserving quotation :— 

“On the 22d of April we left 
Sockna,in company with the Sul- 
tan. At 11. 30. we were attended 
clear of the town by a great multi- 
tude of people, and a prayer being 
recited, the horsemen all stopped, 
holding their open hands with the 
palms towards heaven. After this, 
each one kissed the Sultan’s hand, 
and returned home. At one we 
assed a small spring, the only one 
in the country, of about two feet in 
diameter, in which the water was 
pretty good. The Sultan here told 
us, with an air of firm belief, that a 
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Maraboot once travelling this way 
was overcome by thirst, and that by 
striking the ground with his stick 
(in the name of God) this water 
arose. At 3. 30. we entered a wa- 
dey in the Soudah mountains, called 
Octooffa, bearing from Sockna south 
by west, and at six encamped near 
a well of tolerably good water, call- 
ed Gutfa. Our place of encamp- 
ment was a sinall plain, without any 
other vegetation than a few prickly 
bushes of talhh. This spot was sur- 
rounded on every side by high 
mountains of basalt, which gave it 
the appearance of being in the 
crater of a volcano. We here pre- 
sented our Bouzaferr, which is a 
kind of footing paid by all travellers 
on entering Fezzan, and is attended 
with ceremonies something similar 
to those observed on crossing the 
line. Should any person refuse the 
necessary distribution of food, the 
Arabs dig a grave, telling him that 
it is made expressly for him, and 
howling as for a dead person, with 
many other ridiculous pranks,which 
generally produce the wished-for 
feast. We took with us, for this 
purpose, two sheep and a quantity 
of meal, and distributed portions to 
all the tents, much to the satisfac- 
tion of our fellow travellers. Billa 
Fatma also paid her footing, as did 
one or two others, who had never 
before passed these mountains.” 
Having arrived at Mourzouk on 
the 4th of May, our countrymen es- 
tablished their quarters there as 
Mamlukes, and to support the cha- 
racter went regularly to Mosque, 
performed the Mahometan prostra- 
tions, repeated the prayers, and 
acted in every point as became the 
faithful. The necessity of their cir- 
cumstances compelled them to live 
on the poorest diet, and their false 
friend, the Bey, did nothing to alle- 
viate their distress—for he is heir, 
general to all Mamlukes who dicin 
his domivions. During his resi- 
dence here, Captain Lyon observed 
several things, which he has describ- 
ed, and we shall select the most no- 
vel, in the hope of affording some 
entertainment to our readers, while 
we exemplify the work. He saw 
many of the Tuarick tribeor nation. 
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“ The manner of riding amongst 
these people is very singular. They 
have swift, tall camels, called Ma- 
herry (the Herie of travellers), with 
which they perform extraordinary 
journeys. The saddle is placed on 
the withers, and confined by aband 
under the belly. Itis very small, 
and difficult to sit, which is done by 
balancing with the feet against the 
neck of the animal, and holding a 
tight rein to steady the head. They 
manage these creatures with great 
dexterity, fighting when mounted 
on them, and firing at marks while 
at full speed, whichis a long trot, 
in which, the maherry can continue 
at about nine miles an hour for many 
hours together. They do not much 
esteem horses, and never buy them 
but for the purpose of exchanging 
them for slaves in Soudan. 

“ We had many visits from these 
extraordinary people, who came to 
see us as curiositics, and minutely 
examined every thing we would 
allow them to handle. The report 
which they had heard of our great 
knowledge, and of our being able 
to look stedfastly at the sun, or, in 
other words, to take celestial obser- 
vations, brought large parties to our 
habitation, on whom we not unfre- 
quently played afew tricks, Phos- 
phorus astonished them beyond all 
measure; kaleiduscopes, and the 
camera obscura, also excited great 
amazement; but the compass was 
quite beyond their comprehension,so 
much so, that they geuerally were 
afraid to touch it. Our arms were 
more suited to their taste, and they 
took much pleasure in handling 
them. The pistols with stop locks 
were looked upon with great reve- 
rence,anda sword which I had, with 
a pistol in the handle, was consi- 
dered so valuable, that I might 
have purchased with ita couple of 
Negresses. Our having a stock of 
medicines was a suflicient induce- 
ment for all our visitors to find them- 
selves very ill, and to imagine not 
one, but every disorder of the 
country.” 

* * * * o 

“Jn August, a large Kafllé of 
Arabs, Tripolines, and Tibboo, ar- 
rived from Bornou, bringing with 
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them 1400 slaves of both sexes, and 
of all ages, the greater part being 
females. Several smaller parties 
had preceded them, many of whom 
also brought slaves. We rode out 
to meet the great kafllé, and to sce 
them enter the town—it was indeed 
a piteous spectacle! These poor 
oppressed beings were, many of 
them, so exhausted as to be scarcely 
able to walk; their legs and feet 
were much swelled, and, by their 
enormous size, formed a striking 
contrast with their emaciated bo- 
dies. They were all borne down 
with loads of firewood; and even 
poor little children, worn to skese- 
tons with fatigue and hardships, 
were obliged to bear their burthen, 
while many of their inhuman mas- 
ters rode on camels, with the dread- 
ed whip suspended from their wrists, 
with which they, from time to time, 
enforced obedience from these 
wretched captives. Care was taken, 
however, that the hair of the females 
should be arranged in nice order, 
and that their bodies should be well 
oiled, whilst the males were closely 
shaven, to give them a good appear- 
ance on entering the town. Their 
dresses were simply the usual cotton 
wrappers, and even these in many 
instances, were so torn as scarcely 
to coverthem. We observed one 
girl (of what country I know not) 
who had her back and shoulders 
burned in little sprigs, in a very 
curious manner, so as tu resemble 
figured silk; it had a very pretty 
appearance, and must have been 
done when she was quite an infant. 
Some of the women carried little 
children on their backs, some of 
whom were so small that they must 
have been born on the road. 

“ The Tibboo, who bring the 
staves trom Bornou, are of the tribes 
on the road; and some are from 
Fezzan. They never trade to Sou- 
dau, on account of the distance ; 
but prefer exchanging their slaves 
for horses, which they sell to great 
advantageintheinterior: forthough 
there are horses in Bornou, they are 
not much esteemed, but those of 
Tripoli are greatly valued. The 
Tribboo ride on saddles, resembling 
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in some respects our English ones; 
but they are smaller, and have a 
high peak in front; their stirrups 
resemble ours, but they do nét put 
the whole foot in them, only the four 
small toes, the great toe remaining 
out; their shoes are all contrived 
for this purpose, by having a sepa- 
rate division for a great toe, and 
are made in the same manner as 
children’s mittens; their bridles 
are also in our style, being much 
lighter than those of the Arabs, 
They are more careful of their horses 
than of their families, sparing no 
expense to fatten them ; this is done 
by cramming them with large balls 
of meal or dough, which are consi 
dered highly nourishing. A fine 
horse will, in the Negro country, 
sell for 10 or 15 Negresses; each 
of which, at the Barbary ports, is 
worth from 80 to 150 dollars, 

** Allthe traders speak of slaves 
as farmers do of cattle. Those re- 
cently brought from the intcrior were 
fattening, in order that they might 
be able to goonto Tripoli, Ben- 
ghazi, or Egypt: thus a distance of 
1600 or 1800 miles is to be traversed 
from the time these pour creatures 
are taken from their homes, before 
they can be settled; whilst in the 
interior they may, perhaps, be doom- 
ed to pass through the hands of 
eight or ten masters, who treat 
them well or ill, according to their 
pleasure. These devoted victims 
fondly hoping that each new pur- 
chaser may be the last, find perhaps 
that they have again to commence 
a journey equally long and dreary 
with the one they have just finished, 
under a burning sun, with new com- 
panions, but with the same miseries. 

* Tembuctoo is about ninety days’ 


journey from Mourzouk,and the road 


thence is through Tuat. From the 
account given by merchants, it ap- 
pears that itis not so large a town 
as has been imagined ; and indeed 
some agree in saying, that it is not 
more extensive than Mourzouk. It 
is walled ; the houses are very low, 
and, with the exeeption of one or 
two small streets, are built irregu- 
larly. Huts of mats seein to be jn 
greater numbers than the houscs. 
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«“ The merchanis to whom I sug- 
gested the idea, generally agree 
with me, that the immense popula- 
tion which is said to exist there 
may be thus accounted for. Many 
of the kafflés from Morocco, Gha- 
dams, Tripoli, and the Negro states 
along the banks of the Nil, are 
obliged to remain there during the 
rainy seasons, or until their goods 
are sold. During their stay, they 
find it necessary to build huts, or 
houses, to shelter themselves and 
their merchandise. These build- 
ings are got up in a few days ; and 
thus, perhaps, ten or fifteen thou- 
sands inhabitants may, inthe course 
ofa month, be added to the popu- 
lation, which oceasions Tembuctoo 
to be thought an immense town by 
those who are ouly there at the same 
time as other strangers; but when the 
causes which detain the travellers 
cease, the place appears (what in 
reality it is said to be) insignificant. 
Thus it is that the accounts of it 
differ so much. 

“ Kabra, which is its port, is si- 
tuated south of itabout twelve miles, 
anda person on foot may easily 
walk to and return from it ina 
day. Itis more properly a collec- 
tion of store-houses than a town— 
the few people residing there being 
employed to take care of the cargoes 
of vessels. Large boats from Jenne 
come and unload at this place. 
The river, called Goulbi, or Nil (the 
former name is Soudan, merely a 
generic term for all waters, and by 
no means applicable to the Niger 
alone), is here very broad, and flows 
slowly past from the westward. 
Many people agree in saying, that 
in the dry season, a camel may 
pass over it without swimming ; 
but after the rains, it becomes very 
deep, rapid, and dangerous. 

“Tembuctoo is governed by a 
king or sultan, who has bat little 
power. The people are all blacks, 
and dress like the natives of many 
parts of Soudan—the better class 
in shirts and trowsers, while the 
poorer order are nearly naked. Gold, 
cotton clothes, leather, and arms, 
are the principal manufactures of 
Tembuctoo and the surrounding 


villages. Jenne is said to be the 

place from which gold comes, and 

is thence called Bledd el Tiber, or 

the country of gold.” 
* N 2 

‘The King of Tembuctoo is an 
old man, named Kaoo, which, I be- 
lieve, means governor, or master; 
his wife is an old woman, and he 
has many concubines. The sultan- 
ship is hereditary.—Tembuctoo is 
distant from Downa, a large town 
or district on the banks of the Nil, 
one day and a half east. Arowan 
is north of the city seven days, and 
isa place of consequence. Ezawen 
is east twenty days, and is also a 
large town, Taudenny, from whence 
the large kafilés, who bring rock- 
salt, come annually, is twenty-four 
days north of Tembuctoo. Telem- 
sen, which is twelve days north of 
the latter, or indeed half-way to 
Taudenny, is remarkable for a de- 
sert, having no water for ten days, 
thence called Asheria. Maybrook 
is three days north of this place, ten 
days south of Taudenny, seven days 
east of Arowan, and eighteen days 
south of Awlef in Tuat. 

** Sala is a place three days from 
Tembuctoo, on the Nil, to the east- 
ward, 

“The Nil, Goulbi, Joliba, or 
Kattagum, rans from Tembuctoo, 
through Melli, in the country of the 
Fellata; thence to Kebbi, which is 
three days north of Noofly; past 
this place, or country, it runs to 
Yaowri, which is seven days east; 
from thence to Fendah,a Fellata 
country, S.W. of Kashna, which 
latter kingdom it passes at thirteen 
days south of the capital. Itagain 
makes its appearance at Kattagum, 
four days W S.W. of the capital of 
Bornou, where it runs into a lake, 
called the Tsaad. Beyond this lake, 
a large river runs through Bagher- 
mee, and is called the Gambarro 
and Kamadakoo, the word Nii being 
also used for the same stream. Thus 
far are we able to trace the Nil, and 
all other accounts are merely con- 
jectural, All agree, however, that, 
by one route or other, these waters 
join the great Nile of Egypt, tothe 
southward of Dongola.’’ 
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As for the Niger, there is nothing 
in this volume that throws the 
slightest light upoa the problem 
which its course involves. 


CURIOUS TRADITION OF THE 
ASHANTEES RELATIVE TOTHE 
CREATION OF MAN, AND CHA- 
RACTER OF THEIR KING. 


Mr. Bownitcu gives the follow- 
ing account of the notion of the 
Ashantees, respecting the creation 
of men:— 

** The Negro tradition is, that the 
blind avarice of their forefathers 
inclined all the favour of the su- 
preme God to white men, aad they 
believe themselves to have beeu 
committed to the mediating care of 
subordinate deities, necessarily as 
inferior to the primary, as they are 
to the Europeans. In the beginning 
of the world, say they, God created 
three white and three black men, 
with the same number of women, 
He resolved, that they might not af- 
terwards complain, to give them 
choice of good and evil. A large 
box or calabash was set on the 
ground, with a piece of paper, seal- 
ed up on one side of it. God gave 
the black men the first choice, who 
took the box, expecting it contain- 
ed every thing, but, on opening it, 
there appeared only a piece of gold, 
a piece of iron, and several other 
medals, of which they did not know 
the use. Thewhite men opening 
the paper, it told them every thing. 
God left the blacks in the bush, but 
conducting the whites to the water- 
side (for this happened in Africa,) 
communicated with them every 
night, and taught them to build a 
small ship, which carried them to 
another country; whence they re- 
turned, afier along period, with va- 
rious merchandize to barter with the 
blacks, who might have been the su- 
perior people. 

*- With this imagivary alienation 
from the God of the universe, nota 
shade of despondency is associated: 
they consider thot it diminishes 
their comforts and their endowments 
on earth, but that futurity is a dull 
and torpid state to the majority of 
mankind.” 
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The character of the reigning so- 
vereign, though he would be consi- 
deredin Europe as a monster of 
cruelty, whether from natural dis. 
position or from the sanguinary | 
customs of his country, we shall not 
pretend to decide,is delineated upon | 
the whole in very favourable colours 
by Mr. Bowditch. ‘* The King’s 
private character,” says he, “is 
amiable; the children of his brothers 
Share the fondness and indulgence 
which endear him to his own, and 
his few moments of recreation are 
the liveliest of theirs. The circum- 
stances connected with the various 
instances which we witnessed of 
his generosity to others, justify me 
in ascribing it to the benevolence 
of his disposition. His admiration 
of ingenious rather than splendid 
noyelty, has irequently imposed the 
appearance of a_ covetousness, 
searcely culpable from his reverence 
for the inventions and the amaze- 
ment its extent excited. To present 
him with the trifles which attracted 
his notice when he visited us, of- 
fended him; be told us we must 
only answer his questions, and let 
him examine them : to make dashes 
on the occasion of a visit, was to 
Vitiate the motives of the cunde- 
scension, which could not be repeat- 
ed, unless we paid more respect to 
his dignity and friendship. The 
King is certainly capricious, and 
his liberality of mind is stained by 
prejudices againstindividuals,which 
he confesses to be unaccountable ; 
and to several of the principal actors 
in his brother’s deposition (which, 
desirous to extend his prerogative, 
he would tacitly censure,) he has 
been unjustly severe. His humanity 
is frequently superior to his super- 
stition and policy. He offended 
Quatchi Quofie, one of the four, by 
limiting the human sacrifices at his 
mother’s funeral, and resisted all 
the importunities, founded on pre- 
cedent, for the allowance of a greater 
number. He dismissed us twice 
with apologies for not proceeding to 
business, confessing the first time, 
that he had been unusually irritated 
ed just after he sent’for us, and had 
not recovered his calmness ; the 
latter, that some agreeable news 

had induced him to drink more 














than fiited him to hear great pala- 
yers like our’s. In his judicial ad- 
ministration, a lie always aggravat- 
ed the punishment, and truth gene- 
rally extenuated, and sometimes 
atoned of itself for the offence : he 
invariably anticipated the temerity 
of perjury, where convicting evi- 
dence was to be opposed to the ac- 
cused. The King’s manners are a 
happy mixture of dignity and affa- 
bility ; they engage rather than en- 
courage ; and his general deport- 
ment is conciliating, though repres- 
sive: he speaks well, but more lo- 
gically than most of his council, 
who are diffuse; but his superior 
talent is marked in the shrewd ques- 
tions by which he fathoms a design 
or anarrative. He excels in courtesy, 
is wisely inquisitive, and candid in 
his comparisons : war, legislature, 
and mechanism were his favourite 
topics in our private coaversations, 
The great but natural fault of the 
King is his ambition: Ido not think 
ithas ever proved superior to the 
ay ofhis honour; butit certainly 

as, and that frequently, tohis sense 
of justice, which isrepressed, rather 
than impaired by it. This sketch 
of his character being narrowed to 
my own knowledge, will be assisted 
by the following history of Agay, 
the second linguist:— 

“ Azay, when a boy, carried salt 
from Aguoomo te Coomassie for 
sale. He was afterwards taken into 
the service uf Aquootoo, caboceer 
of that place, against whom the go- 
vernment had instituted a palaver, 
but wrongfully. Agay accompanied 
the caboceer when he was sent for 
to Coomassie for judgment. After 
the King’s messengers had spoken, 
misrepresenting the case, in prefer- 
ence to confessing the King to be in 
the wrong, and the caboceer was 
confused, this boy suddenly rose, 
and said, to use the words of the 
narrators—‘ King, you have people 
to wash you, to feed you, to serve 
you, but you have no people to 
speak the trath to you, and tell you 
when God does not like yonr pa- 
laver.’ The assembly cried out una- 
nimously, that the boy might be 
hurried away, and his head taken 
off; but the King said, ‘ No, let him 
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finish ;’ and Agay is said to have 
spoken three hours, and to have dis- 
closed and argued the palaver to the 
King’s conviction and his master’s 
acquittal. He was retained to at- 
tend the King, but treated with no 
particular distinction. A serious 
palaver occurring between two 
principal men, it was debated be- 
fore the council, who were at a loss 
to decide, but inclined to the man 
whom the King doubted: judgment 
was suspended. In the interim the 
King sent Agay privaiely to the 
house of each, to hear their pala- 
vers in turn, téte a téte. He did so, 
and when the King asked him who 
he thought was right, he confirmed 
his impression. ‘* Now,’ said the 
King, ‘I know you have a good 
head.’ Agay was then made a lin- 
guist, and presented with a house, 
wives, slaves, and gold. Some time 
afterwards the King, confessing a 
prejudice against a wealthy cap- 
tain, his linguists, always inclined 
to support him, said, ‘ If you wish 
te take his stool from him, we will 
make the palaver ;’ but Agay sprang 
up, saying, ‘ No, King, that is not 
good; that man never did you any 
wrong: you know all the gold of 
your subjects is yours at their death, 
but if you get all now, strangers will 
go away, and say, only the King has 
gold, and that will not be good; but 
let them say the King has gold, all 
his captains have gold, and all his 
people have gold, then your coan- 
try will look handsome, and the 
bush peuple fear you.” For this the 
King made him second linguist, and 
much increased his property. When 
Amanqua had the command of the 
army against Cadjo Cooma, the 
King asked him which linguist he 
would take: he replied ‘ Adoosee, 
or Otee.’ The King said, ‘ No—I 
will give you this boy: he has the 
best head for hard _palavers.’ 
Amanque urged that he was too 
young: the King said he was a fool 
to say so. He then made Amanque 
take Fetish with him, to report the 
merits of Agay faithfully, who dis- 
tinguished himself so much that he 
is always employed in diffieult fo- 

reign palavers.” 
Here follows an anecdote illus- 
2u 
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tratiyg of his ambition, and at the 
same time proving that he is capa- 
ble of appreciating merit even in an 
enemy :—The King bad sent to 
demand the royal stool of Bun- 
tooko, or Gaman, which was thick- 
yl plated ‘and embossed with gold: 
it was given up by Adinkara, the 
king, from fear, his sister, a wo- 
man of masculine spirit and ta- 
lent, and the soul of the govern- 
ment, being absent. On her return, 
she reproached her brother severe- 
ly, and ordered a solid gold stool to 
be made to replaceit. That being 
also demanded, as the right of the 
superior, with a large gold orna- 
ment in the shape of an elephant, 
dug out from some ruins, the sister, 
receiving the ambassadors, replied, 
that the King should not have ei- 
ther ; and added, impressing it with 
more force than delicacy, that her 
brother and she must change sexes, 
for she was more proper for a king, 
and would fight to the last, rather 
than be so constantly despoiled. 
The King of Ashantee sent word 
that she was fit to be a kinz’s sis- 
ter, and a strong woman, and he 
would give her twelve months to 
prepare for war. Several embas- 
Sies have been sent to negociate— 
two during our stay—the latter, it 
was Said, with an offer of 400 ben- 
das, £3200; but the aristocracy 
were obstinate, and urged to the 
King that his tributaries would 
Jaugh at him, if he did not get the 
King of Gaman's head.” 


VISIT TO THE TOMBS OF THE 
KINGS OF SPAIN. 
By a French Officer. 


Wuretser Don Carlos did or did 
not deserve capital punishment— 
whether he was condemned to it— 
whether the Council of State or the 
Inquisition pronounced the sen- 
tence—whatever, in short, was the 
manner in which his life was abridg- 
ed, it seems proved that violent 
means were employed; though, to 
please Phitip II. historians, the 
slaves of despotism, have attributed 
his death to excess in drinking 
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iced liquors, and to the quantity of 
peaches and other fruit in which he 
indulged, without moderation, du. 
ring the heat of summer. 
ans are not agreed upon the manner 


in which the father caused the son | 


to perish; they kili, by strangling, 
saffocation, bleeding, and foison, 
the legitimate heir to the most pow- 
erful monarchy of that age. One of 
them says positively, that the head 0 
the prince was not in his tomb. This 
last assertion has been repeated till 
it is taken for granted. I can, how- 
ever, assert the contrary; and I 
think that the account of an excur- 
sion to the sepulchres of the Kings 
of Spain, undertaken to verify these 
facts, will not be unwelcome. 

Afterthe fatal results of the affair 
of Aropiles, I joined, in order to 
visit the monument of the Escurial, 
the escort of the commissary of the 
army, P , whom General S. sent 
thither to procure provisions. 

As socn as we had taken mea- 
sures for our safety in the village, I 
proposed to my companions to visit 
the monastery. Two officers of en- 
gineers, as curious as myself, hav- 
ing joined us, nothing worthy of ob- 
Servation escaped our researches. 
With the book of the Abbe Pons in 
our hands, we descended into the 
sepulchral chapel, where, since the 
death of the founder of St. Lorenzo, 
the Kings and Queens of Spain 
have been buried. 

We entered a large apartment, of 
an oblong shape, of no great height, 
black, and without any of those 
rich lamps with which the sepul- 
chral chapel of the kings, and the 
charch above, are so profusely 
adorned. All round this apartment 
deep shelves have been placed, one 
above another. Numerous collins, 
of the usual shape, are fixed side 
by side upon these shelves, with the 
feet to the wall; to the head, which 
is tarned towards those who visit 
these abodes, a ticket is fastened, 
bearing in large characters the 
name of the individual whom it con- 
tains, With that uf his father and 
mother, as well as the authentic 
date of his birth and of his decease. 
All these coflins are of wood, most 
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of them covered externally with 
yelvet, either black, violet, blue, or 
some other dark colour; some ‘of 
them are also bordered with lace, 
whieh is rather paltry. 

Amidst this sort of chronological 
library of the dead, we looked first 
for the conqueror of Lepanto. We 
soon found two Don Johns of Aus- 
tria—the first, the son of Charles V. 
not far from whom was the other, 
the son of Philip V. 

The coffins of the two Don Johns 
were among the number of those 
which the English General had 
forced open; and as the lids had 
not yet been nailed down again, we 
did not make the least dilliculty of 
drawing them to us, and opening 
them. 

We found in each coffin a mum- 
wy, in good preservation, dressed 
in handsome clothes, like those in 
which painters, and after them act- 
ors, represent to us the nobles of 
the Court of Charles V. and the 
three Philips, when the Spanish 
fashions were adopted by the beau 
monde throughout Europe. ‘The 
dresses are of velvet, finely embroi- 
dered with gold; the little cloak 
was of light purple in one, and of 
sky-blue, L think, in the other. ‘Their 
heads were covered with a bonnet, 
also of velvet, turned up on one 
side, and of the same colour as the 
cloaks, waistcoats, &c.; round their 
necks are large plaited rulls, ‘a la 
Henri 1V.; their feet are covered 
with shoes, also of velvet, aud lea- 
ther gloves covered their dried 
hands. We admired these dresses, 
above 130 years old, which are still 
in very good condition. The mus- 
tachios of Philip V. were wonder- 
fully painted; and the face of that 
prince, thouch it looked like tanned 
leather, retained a certain air of 
greatness, As for that of the con- 
queror of the Turks, the left side 
shewed only bones; but the musta- 
chio on the right, as well as the te- 
guments, was perfectly preserved, 

We did not allow ourselves, like 
our precursors, the English, to lay 
our profane hands on some infantas, 
celebrated for their beauty, whose 
hames we saw inscribed on two or 
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three coffins; we only took a glance 
of one of those princesses, whose 
name I did not nute down, and who 
was dressed as a Carmelite Nun, 
though she never embraced the mo- 
nastic life. We hastened to look 
for Don Carlos, son of Philip II. 
and soon found him at the same 
height as the others, on the small 
side, opposite the entrance. This 
coffin had escaped the English, who 
probably had not read St, Real; and 
when we spoke of touching it, the 
guide uttered loud cries, declaring 
that he would leave us, carry away 
the light, shut the vault, and pro- 
testing that he would be killed be- 
fore we should touch the infant. We 
did not kill him, but let him talk on, 
took his lantern and his keys, and 
endeavoured to draw out the coffin, 
which we found as heavy as the 
others were light. We were even 
obliged to give up the idea of re- 
moving it entirely from its situa- 
tion, lest we should not be able to 
replace it. Having with much dif- 
ficulty drawn it two thirds out, and 
made our guide (who was at lengih 
induced to submit to what he could 
not help) support the head, we 
found that the lid had been former- 
ly removed, and slightly nailed on 
again, so that it was not difficult to 
open it. Instead of a fine mammy, 
clad in velvet, like that we had just 
seen, we found only a compact 
mass of lime, the surface of which 
was uneven. This lime had been 
removed in some places, as if to 
seck below it for some traces of the 
body, which it was doubtless in- 
tended to distigure—some parts 
had been, in fact, uncovered, By 
removing other pieces of this sub- 
stance, we found bones, aud frag- 
ments of skin, or flesh, reduced to 
the consistence of old rags. This 
is all that remains of the proud and 
unfortunate Don Carlos. Wishing 
to see if the head was wanting (this 
was my chief object), I quickly dug, 
with my knife, on the side where it 
must be found if it existed, and 
soon uncovered it, It was quite 
disfigured. The tegumentsgon the 
frontal, and one of the Parietal 
bones, Whick I,cntirely uncovered, 
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are quite destroyed; but a great 
deal of hair is in good preservation, 
though turned red, and brittle. 





SKETCHES ON THE ROAD. 


[Unper the above head a series of in- 
teresting letters from some young men 
engaged in a pedestrian tour on the 
continent, during the autumn of the last 
year, is commenced in Baldwin's “ Lon. 
don Magazine,” from which we purpose 
making occasional extracts.} 

Dear B.—My last letter is dated 
from Geneva, and contains an ac- 
count of every thing which we con- 
sider deserving of remark, up to that 
place ; I shall continue to copy out 
a sortof abstract from our journal 
until you frankly tell me you are 
tired. Allons. We were detained 
at Geneva some time by heavy rains, 
which made the roads almost im- 
passable on foot; but at length, 
growing tired of waiting for fair 
weather, we determined to set out 
on our journey, whether the sun 
would think proper to shine or not. 
We accordingly took leave of our 
friends, sent off our portmanteau, 
Joaded our pistols, and about four 
o’clock, one hazy afternoon, jumped 
into a voiture, and bade adieu to 
that city. We would willingly have 
gone by theregular post-road, which 
winds among the mountains on the 
right-hand side of the lake, and 
which is said to be far more pictu- 
resque than the road on the oppo- 
site bank, but we went by the lat- 
ter, because we wished to see Chil- 
Jon and Vevai. 

The voitares, which perform the 
short stages about Geneva are so 
contrived, that the passengers sit 
sideways, and the back of the ma- 
chine shuts out half the prospect ; 
our blind was placed in such a po- 
sition, that we could scarcely ever 
get a glimpse of the lake, but no- 
thing intercepted our view of a dull 
succession of fields, hedges, and 
vineyards, closed in by low brown 
hills, and which, as it had begun to 
rain shortly after we lost sight of 
Geneva, were washed by athousand 
trickling rills of mud, and presented 
every conceivable variety of puddle, 
slough, and gutter. When it grew 
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dark, our conducteur hinted again 
and again, in the most obliging 
manner possible, that he was very 
willing to stop if we wished him to | 
do so, even though it was not “ in 
the bond;” we did not happen to 
wish any thing of the kind, having 
resolved to reach Lausanne that 
night, and he postponed, though 
with manifest reluctance, his even- 
ing’s solace, rest, and refection, 
until we arrived at Nyon, where 
we stopped, to bait the horse, 
After having taken some slight re- 
freshment, exactly, I apprehend, 
what Dinmont means by * nothing 
to speak of,” we re-ascended the 
voiture, and proceeded through a 
pitiless storm to Lausanne: the 
rain rushed to the ground in heavy 
Streams, the wind ploughed the bo- 
som of the lake, and darkness fold- 
ed round us like a veil ; our dog, 
Lion, lay down in the bottom of the 
voiture. shivering with cold and ap- 
prehension, and no coaxing, no ca- 
ressing, could induce him to lift up 
his head. We arrived at Lausanne 
about three o'clock in the morning ; 
knocked up an aubergiste, and 
warmed ourselves by a fice of brush- 
wood, which was hastily kindled: 
we then called in the conducteur in 
order to pay him; he had mean- 
while taken into consideration the 
sufferings and privations which he 
had undergone in our service, and 
had consequently determined to 
cheat us out of three or four frances, 
if possible ; by taking advantage of 
our having incautiously made use 
of the word Louis, he succeeded in 
his laudable intention ; we paid his 
demand, bestowing upon him at the 
same time, gratuitously, a few—I 
should say, not a few—of those em- 
phatic epithets drawn from our na- 
tive language, which are so useful 
in expressing one person's opinion 
of another in all little affairs of that 
sort. 

We stayed but a short time at 
Lausanne, as we wished to push 
across the mountains before the 
heavy snows should fall; we took 
advantage, therefore, of a fine morn- 
ing, and set on our way through 
this country, in which man con- 
tinually maintains a hard, but ho 
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nourable struggle with nature: the 
hills sloping down precipitously to 
the lake, would be washed bare by 
the autumnal rains, but that long 
lines of low walls are drawn across 
them, in every direction, to sustain 
the lapsing soil, and the terraces 
thus formed are richly planted with 
vines. Houses are thickly scattered 
on the hills and in the thickets, and 
with their white walls, green wio- 
dows, and red roofs, remind one of 
the view which Rousseau has so de- 
lightfully expressed in the Emile: 
* Sur le penchant de quelqu’ agréa- 
ble colline bien ombragée, j’aurais 
une petite maison rustique, une 
maison blanche, avec des contro- 
vents verts; et jela couvrirais mag- 
nifiquement de tuiles rouges par- 
cequ’elles sont plus gaies que le 
chaume, qu'on ne couvre pas au 
trement les maisons dans mon pays, 
et qu’elles me rappelleroient un peu 
Vheareux temps de ma jeunesse.” 
Nothing in the landscape deserves 
so much remark as the unceasing 
activity and unrepining laborious- 
ness of the people. In the morning 
one sees herds of goats, which can- 
not be pastured in the valley, pro- 
ceeding up the mountains, under 
the care of shepherds, to collect 
their scanty meal ; in the evening 
they return to the villages for secu- 
rity, and also to pay their fragrant 
and delicious tribute toman. Boats 
are seen going incessantly to and 
fro, some to catch fish, some to 
convey merchandize, and others to 
collect the drift-wood, as it floats in 
shore, which time has committed to 
the waters of the lake. The frothy 
Streams that rush down through 
the gullies of the hills are con- 
ducted by shoots to the wheels of 
millsin which corn is ground, wood 
sawn, paper made, and other me- 
chanical processes carried on for 
the comfort or advantage of this 
hardy ant happy people. Villages 
are seen glancing in every glen; the 
fisherman, the shepherd, the carpen- 
ter, the vine-dresser, all are seen 
exercising their various avocations, 
and every thing wears a face of ac- 
tivity and content. The barren moun- 
tains of Savoy on the opposite side, 
uainhabited, uncultivated, and for- 
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lorn, present the most different pic- 
ture imaginable. The disastrous 
cause of this difference, as some say, 
is to be found in the political degra. 
dation of the people ; others find it 
in the soil, the aspect, the eleva- 
tion of the mountains; and others 
in the lazy, slavish, and worthless 
dispositions of the inhabitants. But 
to proveced. About noon we reached 
the picturesque town of Vevai, and 
at that piace first had our wine 
brought in great pewter measures, 
This town is known through allSwit. 
zerland as the place where the cele- 
brated ** Feast ofthe Vines” is held 
every seven years—a festival but 
little spoken of outof Switzerland, 
although it is the main business of 
a whole population at the time of 
its occarrence, and draws so many 
strangers to assist as spectators at 
its celebration. But, Vevai! who 
may hear thy name and not remem- 
ber Rousseau? Vevai, the birth- 
place of Julie, that dear and dar- 
ling child of his imagination, that 
vision of love, and beauty, and de- 
light, that hasturned the heads of 
thousands. Hard by itis the bosquet 
of Clarens; ah, pauvre Julie, ta 
bouche de roses ! Opposite are the 
dark rocks of Meillerie ; unhappy 
St. Preux! Itwas the remembrance 
of these scenes which he had visit- 
ed some years before, in his seven 
days’ tuur, which determined the 
eloquent and nature-loving Rous- 
seau, to lay the scene of his novel 
here in preference to the Lago Mag- 
giore and the Isole Belle. 

As the day declined, we drew near 
the Chateau of Chillon, now so well 
known as the scene of one of Lord 
Byron’s Poems. We crossed the 
drawbridge and entered a court- 
yard overgrown with weeds; a few 
gens d’armes, some rusty balls, and 
five or six dismounted brass cannon, 
are all that remains of its former 
strength and terror. A soldier, whom 
we had requested to show us the 
place, led us under a low arched 
door-way; we passed through se- 
veral rooms, which appeared to be 
used as stores, and going downa 
pretty long and steep descent, at 
length entered the prison of Bonni- 

var. There is a range of loop-holes 
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at a great height, which can at best 
only admit a feeble light; and as at 
that time the day had nearly closed, 
the place was ebscared in deep 
shade,a murky darkness reigned 
throughout, and added a superilu- 
ous horror to this gloomy spot; a 
row of massy columns passing from 
one extremity to the other, supports 
the ponderous roof, and, as it were, 
divides the palace into two; they 
are girdled with chains, which hang 
down froma good height, and which 
are furnished with braces to clasp 
the body; chains of the same sort 
hang from the walls on both sides, 
and the rocky floor beneath them is 
ground into sand, apparently by the 
tread of the miserable wretches 
®hom they once bound. The sullen 
plashing of the lake is heard over- 
head as its waters are flung at in- 
tervals against the rock outof which 
this dungeon is dug : in one corner 
is a sortof den, still more narrow and 
loathsome, partly built up with ma- 
sonry, and partly chisseled out of the 
living rock: yet even from this place 
a man ence escaped —the rent which 
still remains in the wall, and a heap 
of loose mortar and stones, ettest the 
circumstance; it is supposed he 
clambered up to cne of the loop- 
holes, forced himself through, and 
jumping into the Jake, swan ashore, 
aod escaped. A scene like this, 
which looks the home, the house- 
hold, of filth, and misery, and de 

spair, weighs heavily upon the 
heart, and every gracious teeling 
of our nature revolts from the on- 
thors of the misery which has been 
suffered here; a narrative of what 
men have inflicted and what sus- 
tained in this twilight dungeon, 
would undoubtedly affect us very 
seusibly, but would not equal that 
deep and solema feeling which fills 
the breast as we walk to and fro in 
this haunt of sorrow, and muse 
upen its disgraceful history. Our 
fancy peoples the gloom with pri- 
sovers, Wliom death long since dis- 
missed to a prison far more dark 
and narrow: we feel the “ iron 


which entered into their suuls,” the 
damps,the night air that stiffened 
their limbs, the ground worn by 
their footsteps, the pillars scratched 
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with their natwcs; we see through 
the eyelets the self-same stars upon 
which they were wont to gaze ; we 
hear the roar of the wild waters to 
which they listened; we endure for 
a moment the head-ache, the an- 
guished hopelessness, whieh they 
endured for years; and turn away 
filled with pity, and with a lasting 
and salutary indignation. 

The remainder of the. chateau is 
a Jabyrinth of staircases, hails, and 
galleries; the Chateau of Chillonis, 
to say the truth, a very stupid edi- 
fice, a jumble of unconnected por- 
tions, an abstract of every thing 
that is ugly and inconvenient; the 
outside vies with the inside in de- 
formity, the eye is lost among an- 
gles and corners, “ projections, pro- 
jected from projections,” loop-holes, 
crosslets, turrets, posterns, and 
spires, surmounted with balls and 
lances; the windows, also, atiect 
variety—some are square, vthers 
have the squat gothic arch striding 
over them, others again are trefoil, 
quatrefoil, cinquefoil, ke. We had 
lingered here sketching and exa- 
mining this old fortress until it was 
almost night; we at length left it, 
and walked on to l’Abbaye, where 
we found clean beds, a cheeriul 
fire, and a comfortable supper. In 
the morning, after about an hour's 
walk, we lost sight of the far-famed 
Leman Lake, and began to wind 
our way among the Alps: at a 
distance, these mountains seem co- 
vered with one white sheet of snows 
and though tossed into fantastic 
shapes, have an appearance of sin- 
gleness and solidity; but, as we ap- 
proach, the mass breaks, hilis jut 
out and are sawn by defiles, they 
grow shaggy with forests, and strag- 
ling paths are seen creeping up 
their sides. Villages appear in the 
green vallies and onthe slopes nest- 
ling among the pines ; the heights 
are crowned with castles, within 
whose walls violence had once a 
home and rapine a shelter, but 
which now. disarmed of their ter- 
rors, ruined, dismantied, and for- 
saken, only lend a charm to the 
landseape. ** The age of chivalry,” 
thank God! has passed away never 
to rctuin ; but we may be allowed 
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toremember, wilh a sentiment of 
poetical regret, iis wild romantic 
manners and hardy virtues. The 
traveller, while resting a moment 
from his toil, and sitting down by a 
bubbling stream, glances his eyes 
upon these mouldering ruins, and 
calls to mind the days gone by, when 
these deserted halls were crowded 
with haman beings, when the ban- 
quet was spread, the feud novrish- 
ed, and the grey battlements shaken 
by revelry and strife. 


(To be continued.) 





ROBBERS IN FRANCE. 


(From the German.) 


Ar length, my dear friend, I have 
reached ny first winter station, and 
what, in fact, is saying not a little, 
without being robbed. Every one 
was filled with fear and terror at 
Avignon, as a band of robbers have 
made their appearance in the neigh- 
bourhood, for the last four weeks. 
They had not only plundered, at 
different times, the courier, but had 
attempted an attack upon the dili- 
gence. Bills were printed by them, 
in which a tax of two Carolines was 
required from every passenger, on 
the pain of death. The subject was 
of importance to the whole com- 
pany ; nothing else was spoken of 
all the evening. 

First, the numerous tales of rob- 
bers of the years 1799 and 1800 
were brought upon the carpet. At 
that period it had gotten to such a 
pitch, that seareely a week passed 
without some robberies being com- 
mitted. To no purpose were the 
diligences accompanied by gens 
d’armes—in vain were soldiers 
posted upon the top of thecoaches— 
the robbers appeared in great num- 
bers, and always gained the victory. 
At first, the robbers simply sought 
to make themselves masters of the 
public money, and took not the 
least thing from the passengers. 
They treated them, on the contrary, 
with the greatest civility, begged 
pardon for the delay, and very po- 
litely helped the ladies again into 
the conveyance. Only they who 
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wished to offer opposition were il!l- 
treated, and in several instances 
murdered. 

But when the diligences carried 
with them the pablic money no 
longer, the robbers began to plan- 
der the travellers, and took from 
them, besides their money, their 
watches, rings, and snuff-boxes,kc.; 
but et the end, they always paid 
the usual day’s expence of seven 
livres, in which a due regard was 
paid tothe route of every individual. 
Iu fact, never did robbers display 
such politeness and equity. 

At this period, a number of anec- 
dotes were related. The robbers 
once stopped a courier, in whose 
company there was a traveller: the 
courier gave his fifteen louis with- 
out hesitation, but the other pro- 
tested he had only a few dollars by 
him. ‘ Give us your boots, then,” 
said they, and, at the same time, 
drawing them off, discovered a hun- 
dred louis therein. During this 
operation, one of them perceived 
on the clothes of the traveller a 
strong smell of musk. “ Ha! here 
is a fop,” said their leader; “ let 
him have the half, he will need it.” 
And fifty louis d’ors were actually 
repaid, and the robbers departed, 
laughing. 

Another time, they stopped a di- 
ligence, in which were three gentle- 
men and a lady. The gentlemen 
were plundered according to cus- 
tom; but when the lady’s turn came 
—** what, gentlemen,” said she, 
with the greatest presence of mind, 
* will Frenchmen insult a woman ?” 
** Certainly not, madam,” was the 
reply; “we only wish to kiss 
you.” They kept their word ; and 
the lady escaped for half a dozen 
kisses. Ata similar attack, a Swede 
was found in the diligence. When his 
turn came, he said, with the utmost 
confidence and ease, “ I am a fo- 
reigner, gentlemen; I travel under 
the safeguard of French honoar.” 
They demanded his passport; and, 
finding it right, with great polite: 
ness said, ** Get in, sir—you have 
nothing to pay.” Another time, a 
Toulon merehant was in the dili- 
gence, who had with him a_ thou- 
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sand livres in gold. When it was 
his turn, he handed the robbers a 
purse, containing two or three li- 
vres in small money, saying, in his 
Gasconic accent—** Had you come 
a quarter of an hour sooner, there 
was a thousand louis d’ors therein.” 
His blustering and ludicrous ac- 
cent made the honest folks laugh, 
and they let the “* poor devil” go 
in peace. But of all, an Italian 
managed to get off the best, and, 
according to the national character, 
most to his own advantage. He had 
sewed his money under bis shoul- 
ders, but, at the same time, placed 
a large purse to all appearance full 
of louis d’ors in his pocket. The 
diligence was stopped, and he deli- 
vered his purse, demanding the 
usual money allowed for the ex- 
pence of the journey. ‘“ Certainly, 
that is understood,” was replied ; 
** but will you have the goodness to 
take it in silver?” By this means 
he obtained four and twenty dol- 
lars, and cheated the robbers—for 
the purse contained nothing but 
counters, the greatest value of 
which was ten or twelve livres. 

The stratagems of many other 
travellers appear to have been by 
no means ill contrived One, for 
instance, concealed his gold in an 
apple—another, in a leaf—a third 
had hid it in a hollow stick—and a 
fourth fastened it under the belly of 
his spaniel. 

Long were the robbers talked 
about; at last, nothing remained 
for us to do but to go quietly to bed: 
each in the mean time hastened to 
put his superfluous gold in his 
trunk—that is, no one kept more 
than twoCarolincs about him. Thug 
prepared, we all proceeded the fol- 
lowing morning on our journey: but 
the dangerous places were past, and 
no trace was to be seen of the rob- 
bers. 3. F. 

Ramsbury, Wiltshire. 


THE LATE MR. WEST AND NA- 
POLEON. 
Durine the short peace of 1802, 


when Buonaparte was first Consul 
of the French Republic, the late 


The late Mr. West, and Napoleon. 





President of the Royal Academy of 
England was amongst the crowd 
whom curiosity prompted to visit 
the gay metropolis of France. His 
eminent talents, however, and the 
distinguished character which they 
had so deservedly acquired, did 
not suffer him to remain long amid 
that crowd unnoticed. He was visit- 
ed by every man of rank or litera. 
ture; and, amongst the rest, by 
those Ministers who were most ig 
the confidence of the first Consul, 
Mr. West had determined before 
his departure from England, for 
sume private reasons of his own, to 
decline any presentation at the 
Court of St. Cloud, to which he ways 
given to anderstand he would have 
been a very welcome visitor. Be- 
fore he was long in Paris, this de. 
termination was assailed by an host 
of polished and flattering remop- 
strances. “‘ The ministers were sure 
that such a man as the English ar- 
list could not failto meet from such 
a patron of the arts as Napoleona 
distinguished reception;’ and ob. 
secure hints, and complimentary in- 
sinvations, equally unavailing, were 
followed by a declaration, that the 
great Napoleon had condescended 
to express a wish upon this subject, 
Mr. West, however, remained in- 
flexible, alleging some polite ex- 
cuse for his non-compliance, and 
evading the request as dexterously 
as possible. Solicitation at length 
became weary, and Mr. West ap- 
peared relieved from an embarras- 
ment which some personal and pra- 
dential considerations had render. 
ed suiliciently perplexing. The af- 
fair died away, and in about a week 
afterwards, he was surprised, while 
at breakfast, by a visit from one of 
the directors of the Louvre. After 
some desultory conversation,he was 
invited to be present at the gallery 
of theInstitution upon that day,toin- 
spect some busts, which were about 
to be erected, and to favour the di- 
rectors with his judgment as to their 
relative positions, There was no 
possible motive for a refusal, and 
they proceeded together to the gal- 
lery, where Mr. West was soon sur- 
rounded by a crowd of artists, all 
of whom appeared attired in some 

















oficial costume; which, however, 
he was induced to attribute to the 
etiquette of the occasion. In a short 
time, he was most flatteringly, but 
most perplexingly undeceived: a 
bustle in the anti-chamber seemed 
to announce sve unusual occur- 
rence; ina moment the doors were 
thrown open, and in walked Napo- 
leon in his littie cocked hat and 
simple uniform, followed by a gor- 

cous suite of thirteen generals, the 
uture dukes, and viceroys, and mo- 
narchs of his creation! ‘ Where 
is the President of the Artsin Eng- 
jand,” was the abrupt and imme- 
diate interrogatory of the first Con- 
sul. The President, more dead 
than alive, made a most disconso- 
late appearance, and was instant- 
ly saluted with—* Well, M r. West, 
you would not come to visit me, 
and therefore I have been obliged 
to come to visit you, as I should 
regret your return to England with- 
out our being acquainted. There is 
an acquaintance of yours here al- 
ready—a great favourite of mine 
lassure you,” and the first fine 
spirited sketch of Death on the 
Pale Horse was forthwith pro- 
duced to its astonished author. 
Buonaparte enquired whether that 
sketch was ever to be completed on 
the scale itdeserved, and for whom 
it wasintended: on being informed 
it was for the late King—* Ah,” 
said he, * the King of England is a 
good man—a very religious man.” 
They then proceeded through the 
Louvre, aud when they arrived at 
the busts intended to be erected on 
that day, Buonaparte paused, fold- 
ed his arms as he is represented in 
his statues, and after appearing to 
contemplate one of them with pe- 
culiar thoughtfulness, he turned to 
the English visitor—* Mr. West, 
if f had my choice, I would sooner 
be the original of that bust, than 
any man I ever heard or read of.” 
—* I was burning (said Mr. West, 
relating the anecdote to the writer,) 
to tell him that he had it at that 
moment in his power by sacrificing 
his ambition, and establishing the 
liberties of his country, to be the 
very man,”—it was the bust of Wash- 
VOL, IL—N.s, 
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ington. Napoleon no doubt did not 
forget that the English artist was 
himself an American. Such were 
the arts by which this extraordinary 
individual drew a circle round him 
wherever he moved, which none 
ever entered without being fixed as 
by fascination. . 


WILLIAM PENN’S DRED FROM 
THE INDIANS, IN 1686. 


This indenture witnesseth that—we 
Packenah, Jarekhan Jikals, Part- 
quesott, Jervis Essepenauk, Felk- 
troy, Hekellappau, Econus, Mach- 
loha Metheonga, Wissa Powey, In- 
dian kings, sachemakers, right own- 
ers of alllands from Quing Quingus, 
called Duck Creek, unto upland, 
called Chester Creek, all along by 
the west side of Delaware river, and 
so between the said creeks, back- 
wards, as far as a man Can ride in 
twodays with an horse, for and in 
consideration of these following 
goods tous paid in hand and se. 
cured by William Penn, proprie- 
tary and governor of the province 
of Pensylvania,and territories there- 
of, viz. 20 guns, 20 fathoms match- 
coat, 20 fathoms Stroud-water, 20 


blankets, 20 kettles, 20 pounds of . 


powder, 100 bars of lead, 40 toma- 
hawks, 100 knives, 40 pair of stook- 
ings, 1 barrel of beer, 20ibs. of red 
lead, 100 fathoms of wampum, 30 
glass bottles, 30 pewter spoons, 
100 awl blades, 300 tobacco pipes, 
100 hands of tobacco, 20 tobecco 
tongs, 20 steels, 300 flints, 30 pair of 
scissars, 30 combs, 60 looking glass- 
es, 200 needles, 1 skipple of salt, 
30lbs. of sugar, 5 gallons of molas- 
ses, 20 tobacco boxes, 100 Jew's 
harps, 20 hoes, 30 gimblets, 30 
wooden screw boxes, 100 strings of 
beads, do hereby acknowledge &c. 
&e. Given under our hands, at 
Newcastle, 2d day of the 8th month, 
1685. 

(A true copy taken from the origi- 
nal,in December, 1813, by Ephraim 
Morton, of Washington, Pensylva- 
nia, formerly a clerk in the land 
office.) 
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ADDRESS TO RELIGION. 


From “The Prooress and Comforts of Religion,” 
an Essay im Blank Verse. 


RELIGION, friend of the afflicted breast, 

Last hope of the forlorn, teach me thy 
lore, 

While I proclaim to the frail sons of 
men, 

Thy history aud worth ;—reveal thy 
charms, 

That, viewing, they may love thee, and 
from sin, 

Prolific source of wretcheduess,may turn 

In penitence, to tread thy peaceful paths 

Of charity and truth : for thou art sprung 

From faith divine, that gives mankind 


to know 

God and themselves, their orgin and 
end 

And trains them, in their earthly pilgrim- 


age, 
To live en dhitiven of a heavenly sire, 
Heirs of a blissful immortality. 
But in her stead, and hostile to her 
cause, 
A spurious faith, and false, in many a 


and, 

Hath rul’d their hears, to vice and error 
wed. 

The Patriarch, Noab, rul'd by faith di- 


vine, 

Was, by that dower in whom bis upright 
heart 

Confided, from the general deluge saved : 

The water, which th’ obdurate race 
destroyed, 

Was the preserver of the pious few. 

An ark was formed to ride upon the 
waves, 

To save a remnant of created things, 

And renovate the desolated world. 

But sin was not subdued. Satan re- 
gain’ 

His empire in the human heart. By him, 

Within the breasts of Noah's sons, were 
sown 

The seeds of evil, which mature became, 

And spurious faith disseminated wide. 

Ham, first inspir'd by him, shameless 
expos'd 

His aged father’s sins—the presage sure 

Of base degenerate soul, The temper 
grinn’d 

\ smile of triumph, called him his own 
son, 

die sure vicegerent of idolatry, 
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And named him Jupiter, on Afric's 
shore. 

Of islands aud peninsulas, the rule 

Was giv’n to Japhet. He, by mortals 
called 

Neptune, was deem'd the monarch of 
the seas. 

Shem o’er the realms of Stygian dark- 
ness reigned, 

Invoked as Pluto, and the King of Hell, 





YOUTH AND AGE. 


Yourn is sweet with many a joy, 

That frolics by in artless measure ; 
And age is sweet, with less alloy, 

In tranquil thought and silent pleasure, 


For He who gave the life we share, 
With every charm his gift adorning, 
Bade eve her pearly dew-drops wear, 
And dress’d in smiles the blush of 
morning. 


—_— 
STANZAS. 


I dreamed last night, as asleep I lay, 

Of things l never bad thought on byday— 

Of rocks and rivers, and towers and 
trees, 

And singing of birds, and humming of 
bees. 

At length—and all these faded away, 

And it seemed as if awake I lay, 

But in what place I could not say. 

The moon was beaming brightly there, 

The scent of roses was on the air ; 

And even, at intervals, around 

Floated a sweet and solemn sound. 

Was it to one of earth or heaven, 

Sensations soft as these were given ? 

Sudden, and loudly, rolled the thunder ; 

I started up, in fear and wonder : 

The morning sun was gaily beaming, 

Its ray had been the muon of my dream- 
ing 


5? 
The rose’s scent was the wood-fire’s 
fume, 
That breath’d thro’ the window into the 
room 5 


The music was the bell of St. Roche, 
And the thunder’s roll—a passing coach, 


So do we sometimes waking find 
The colouriugs of the glowing mind 
Shed o’er the valueless and base 

The charins of loveliness and erace : 
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To those, the simplest flower that springs 
4 sense of silent pleasure brings ; 
The floating shadows of the sky 
Are pictures to the gifted eye ; 
The lonely sighings of the wind— 
Are music to the gifted mind, 
Enchantment breathed o'er al! around, 
The world to such is fairy ground. 
Yet if for them its brightest glow, 
So too for them its darkest woe. 
Paris, 1821. CaRDINe. 





TO A FRIEND ON HIS WEDDING-DAY 


«Give me, to bless domestic life, 

With social ease, secure from strife,” 

Cries every pedant of a college, 

“A wife not overstocked with know- 
ledge.” 

This every fool that loves to quote 

What, parrot-like, he learns by rote, 

And every coxcomb, whose pretence 

To wisdom marks his want of sense, 

And all good housewives skilled in darn- 
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And all who place their greatest good in 

The composition of a pudding, 

Repeat with such triumphant air, 

Such deep sagacity, you'd swear 

That knowledge among woman kind 

Was deadliest poison to the mind— 

A crime which, venial if conceal’d 

Like theft at Sparta, when reveal’d 

The guilty stamps with such disgrace 

No culprit dares to shew her face. 

But tell me, you, who dared despjse 

Such vulgar maxims—who, from eyes 

Which well might grace the loveliest 
fair, 

Turn'd not because bright sense beam'd 


there,— 
Tell me, through all these thirteen years, 
Through varying scenes of hopes and 
fears, 
Could ignorance more fatal prove ? 
Could folly’s self more warmly love ? 
Then long may this auspicious morn, 
At each, still happier, year’s return, 
Tell, what thy sweet experience shews, 
That head aud heart are friends, not 


: ing, foes. 
Whorail,with much contempt,at/arning, 
CHARADES, ENIGMAS, &c. 
a 


CHARADES. 
By John of Exeter. 


My first will count just half a score ; 

An insect next, kind gents. explore: 

When both are join’d, you'll have in 
view 

What is both male and female too. 


By C. L. of Charmouth. 
My first most men follow whenever 
they go, 
With apparel my second, on tripping tip- 
toe 
To deck the fair lass whom they love 
with my whole, 
Who takes me to her bosom, but him to 
her soul, 





ENIGMAS. 
By Philip Geve of Exeter. 
Benoxn a favourite now appears to view, 
Of youth and age, of man and woman 


too. 
I am esteem'd by all, but chief the fair, 
Make me an object of peculiar care. 





What men would deem a highly favour'd 
bliss 

I oft enjoy, the fair one’s lips to kiss ; 

Oft round their lovely necks I fondly 
twine, 

On their soft bosoms gently I recline ; 

Oft o'er their beauteous face I softly 
play, 

And sweet refreshment oftentimes con- 


vey 5 
Fix’d on their heads I float aloft in air, 
Press‘d by their hand, or at their side 
appear ; 
Oft in continement I am doom'd to lie, 
In a dark cavern hid from human eye, 
Till dragg'd from thence you will my 
from display, 
My name exhibit in the face of day; 
Their mirth, their joys, their sorrows, 
all I share, 
And often stem the falling glitt’ring 
tear. 


By the same. 
ATTEND, ye fair ones, to my story, 
L.o ! you have it now before ye :— 
Different things compose my frame, 
Rather tedious new to name ; 
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Different forms I can assume— 

The glorious sun, the beauteous moon, 
A man, a horse, a cow, @ dog, 

A bird, a fish, a bull, a hog, 

A pen, a pin, a glass, a chair, 

A camel or adancing bear ; 

For, like Proteus, I can ape, 

Different things, of various shape : 
Your lovely form I can pourtray, 

And give you pleasure night and day,— 
Yes, often pleasure—sometimes pain— 
When on me yotr pore in vain ; 

But, when I propitious prove, 

Then I'm sure I claim your bove : 

‘To claim it now ye fair I'll try ; 

Believe me then I’m near your eye. 


By F. Burrington, of Crediton. 


Tue glorious sun tinges the eastern sky 
With glowing streaks of bright ver- 
million hue ; 
The modest milk-maids to the meadows 
hie, 
Their innocent employment to pursue. 


Rous’d from my torpid state by genial 
eat, 
I playful sport on aromatic flow’rs, 
Or count the entangled arbour’s cool re- 
treat, 
And pleasingly beguile the passing 


hours ; 


Or swiftly move in sol’s effulgent 
beams, 
Or ‘neath the impervious forest's am- 
ple shade; 
Or where the river rolls its rapid streams, 
Through the capacious jaws of high 
arcades, 


Discreetly scrutinize its moss-edg’d 
auk, 
Or glance obliquely o’er its surface 
clear, 
Or penetrate its copious caverus dark, 
And let my name conspicuous appear 


Just symmetry is with me well com- 
bin'd, 
Though inconceivably minutely small; 
I've rais’d a pious, calm, reflecting mind 
To magnify th’ omnitic God of all 


But, ah! of short duration is my life : 
Stern visag’d Wiuter's train arrives at 
last, 
And IJ, while wildly reigns tempestuous 
Strife, 
Full oft expire beneath its furious 
blast. 


By C. L. of Charmouth. 


DESCENDED of a proud and haughty sire, 
Whom few indeed attain, yet alldereis 








Enigmas, Anagrams, §c. 


fon Parnassu’s heights erect my fane, 
Aud give my hero an immortal name, 
He (for some view me not as others do) 
Attempts to grasp mein my native hue, 
The elarion’s blast invites him to the 


field, 
AndI my laurels to the boldest yield, 
Sometimes my vot'rics seek me in the 
grove 
To deck the triumphs of romantic love, 
Invoke the Muses, strike the learned 


lyre, 

And bid me with them to the shades 
retire. 

For me the rising blush, the starting 
tear, 

On the fair features of the mai! appear; 

E’en sages, who my influence deride, 

Are scarcely heard unless I stand beside; 

In short, the cloister, college, learned 

all, 

The rustic’s festive wake, and nightly 
ball 

For me were instituted and remain : 

Now then declare what is the heroine's 
hame— 

For her, perhaps, you may peruse this 
verse, 

Or frame an answer, apt, correct and 
terse. 





ANAGRAM, 
By Philip Gove of Exeter. 


Wuart oft the roads are found to be 
When sultry sunbeams shine, 

Transpose, and you will plainly see 
What oft improves the mind; 

Expunge a letter, change it true, 
"Twill name what we ought all to do, 





QUESTION, 
By John, of Exeter. 

Give the ratio of the sum and dif- 
ference of two numbers as 4 to 3 and 
the difference of their squares = 108, to 
find the numbers by means of one un- 
known quantity. 


ANSWER, 


By P.F. Castle Cary, to J. Jerwood, of 
Poughill’s Question, inserted Feb. 26. 


Let x = the required power and H = 
the Hyperbolic Log. of A. Then by the 
dectrine of Exponentials (Art. 114. Page 
156. Vince’s Fluxions) it appeears that 

x N 
that A = — aknown quantity, the com- 


mon Log. of which divided by that of A 
will give x the required power 
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